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| together the strougest epithets descriptive of extreme wick- | Ts Aiiehetehabitiion theft and robbery, is this: 


edness, as though this were necessary in order to charcter- 


“The 
| thief takes the property of another privately ; the robber 
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PROSPECTUS. 

Our object, by this publication, is to premote pure religion, sound moral 
Christian reforms ; the abolition of slayeholding, caste, the rum-tratlic, and 
kindred erimes—the application of Christian principles to all the relations, du- 
ties, business arrangements, and aims of life ;—to the individual, the family, 
the Church, the State, the Nation—to the work of converting the world to 
God, restoring the common brotherhood of man, and rendering Society the 
typeof heaven. Our text book is the Bible ; our standard, the Divine law . 
our expediency, obedience ; our plan, the Gospel ; our trust, the Divine prom- 
ges ; our panoply, the whole armor of God. 
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THE BIBLE ABOLITIONIST. ‘ 


(ontaining the testimony of the Scripture against Slavery, and the Seriptu-, 


ral method of treating it. 





“To the law and to the testimony ; if they speak not according to this 
word, it is because there is no light in them.’’ Isa. vin 20. “All Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness. That the man of God might be perfect, thor- 
ongbly furnished unto all good works.’’ n Tim. 1 16.17. 


Part I11,—Slaveholding brought directly to the test of the 
Bible. 
CHAPTER VI. 


SLAVEHOLDING CONDEMNED BY THE DecaLocuz. 
THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT. 
[In Continuation.] “f 

But the Bible speaks of stealing men, as well as of steal 
ing their’earnings. 

“For indeed I was stolen away out of the land of the 
Hebrews.”—Gen. xr. 15. 

These were the words of Joseph in Egyptfwhither he had 
been sold by his brethren. His purchasers had paid a stip- 
uated sum for him, as the importers of modern slaves com- 
monly do, in Africa. He was a stolen man, nevertheless, 
and all who sold, bought, or held him, were men-stealers. 
Had the Egyptians seized all his children, and children’s 
children, and enslaved them, for centuries, and if all the 
long line of the Pharaohs had pretended to legalize it, they 
would have been men-stealers still. Who will dispute this ? 
Or who can give a good reason why slave traders from the 
coast of Africa, and those to whom they sold slaves, those 
who held them, and those who now hold their posterity as 
slaves, are not men-stealers likewise ? 

“And he that stealeth a man and selleth him, or if he be 
found in his hand, he shall surely be put to death.”—Exo- 
dus, xx. 16. 

This enactment is recorded in the very next chapter to 
the one containing the Decalogue, and is evidently founded 
on the eighth commandment. If it does not forbid the seiz- 
we and sale and possession of men as slaves, under penal- 
ty of death, what is its meaning? Can it mean more than 
this? Could it mean less than this, without including it 
likewise 2 

Let us see how this crime was regarded by an inspired 


stle 
Tiioeies this that the law was not made for a righteous 
man, but for the lawless and disobedient, for the ungodly 
and for sinners, for unholy and profane, for murderers of 
rs,and murderers of mothers, for man slayers; for 
vhoremongers, for them that defile themselves with man- 
tind, for MEN STEALERS, for liars, for perjured persons, 
ad if there be any other thing that is contrary to sound 
ne.”—] Tim. 1. 9-10. 
Men stealers are here expressly excluded from the fra- 
tmity of the “righteous,” and classed with the “lawless,” 
the “disobedient,” the “ungodly,” the “unholy,” the “pro- 


sufficient, they are next placed in the same catalogue with 


the most daring, most odious, most abominable of crimin- 
, als, and so placed in the list, as to convey the impression 


| that their peculiar crime approximated nearly, or quite, to, 


! 


the climax of all crime, beyond which, the attempt to proceed 


and the process of specification was-therefore abruptly ter- 
minated by an et cetera of all other crimes. 

Who’ then, and where, are the men stealers? To whom, 
in our own times, nay, in any age or nation, can this por- 
tion of God’s word be applied? Let the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, in the 
days of our fathers, (1794,) answer. 

In a note to the one hundred and forty-second question 
in the larger catechism in the Confession of Faith, (a ques- 
| tion on the eighth commandment,) was the following : 
| “1 Tim, 1. 10.—The law is made for men stealers. 





capital punishment.—Exodus xx1. 16, and the apostle here 
classes them with sinners of the first rank. The word he 
uses, in the original import, comprehends all who are con- 
cerned, in bringing any of the human race into slavery or 
retaining them in it. Stealers of men are those who brin 
off slaves ur freemen, and keep, sell, or buy them. ‘To stea 
a freeman, says Grotius, is the highest kind of theft. In 
| other instances we only steal human property, but when we 
| steal or retain men in slavery, we seize those who, in com- 
_mon with ourselves, are constituted by the original grant, 
og of the earth.”—Gen. 1. 28. Vide Poli Synopsin in 
oc. 

The following citations will show that Grotius and the 
Presbyterian General Agsembly only expressed the views 
of other eminent Christians on the subject.” .', 

Dr. Porteus, Bishop of London said that the Bible 
“classed men-stealers, or slave catchers, among the murder- 
ers of fathers and mothers, the most profane criminals on 
earth.” , 





the worst of thieves, in comparison of whom highway rob- 
bers, and housebreakers are comparatively innocent.” He 
adds, “And men buyers, are exactly on a level with men- 
stealers.” 

Dr. Jonathan Edwards said, “To hold a man in a state of 
slavery, is to be, every day, guilty of robbing him of his lib- 
erty, or of man-stealing.” 

Richard Baxter regarded those engaged iu the slave 
traffic, as “pirates and robbers.” 

Charles James Fox said, “With regard to the regulation 
of slavery, my detestation of its existence, induces me to 
know no such thing as a regulation of robbery, a restric- 
tion, of murder.” 

The Philadelphia Yearly meeting of Friends, at an early 
day, condemned slaveholding, as “promotive of man-steal- 
ing.” . 

Other similar testimonies might be adduced, but these 
may suffice to show that our exposition of the eighth com- 
mandment, in its bearing on slavery, the slave trade, and 
slaveholding, (identical in character) is neither novel nor 
singular.” * 

If the eighth commandment does not forbid slaveholding 
how can it be proved that it forbids anything? Or what 
meaning, (consistent with the Bible use of the terms em- 
ployed, and their equivalents,) can we give to it ? 

If the terms, in our translation, do not express ideas that 
include slaveholding, to what lexicographers or jurists shall 
we look for definitions of them ? 

Blackstone, as cited by Noah Webster, defines the, verb 
“To steal” to be “taking, with intent to take that which be- 
longs to another, and without his consent.” 





The very noval pretense that ‘‘men-stealing” means the stealing 
of slave property from its owner, is almost too absurd for serious 
consideration. All other theft was punished by exacting restitu- 
tion four-fold, but the stealing of a man from himself was classed 
with murder, and punished with death. Nothing but extreme 
hatred, either of the Bible or of Liberty, could have suggested any 





fine,” —the spirit of inspiration, seizing upon, and linking 


different interpretation. 


farther, without a descending scale, was found impracticable, | 


This | 
crime, among the Jews, subjected the perpetrators of it to | 


John Wesley denominated slave dealers, “‘man-stealers, | 


“by open force,” but there is commonly an effort to conceal 
| the nature of the act, by pretending that the slave gives his 
consent. It is therefore robbery and theft combined. 

“To ros,” is “to take from the person of another, felon- 
_lously, forcibly, and by putting him in fear, as to rob a pas- 
senger on the road.”—Blackstone cited by Webster. It is 
“to plunder,” “to take away by oppression and violence,” 
“to withhold what is due.””— Webster. 

We must supply ourselves with new Bibles, new books 
of juridicial science, and new dictionaries, before we™can 
find authorities for the denial that slaveholding is a breach 
of the eighth commandment. Those persons are “wise 
above what is written”—wise above the first principles of 
jurisprudence,—and wise above the meaning of their own 
mother tongue, who deny that slaveholding is man-stealing, 
and that the use of a man’s labor without wages is rob- 
bery or theft. 

A worldly policy, a fastidious taste, a sickly tone of eth- 
ics, may turn away in disgust from “the words which the 
Holy Ghost teacheth,” when those words brand as thieves 
and robbers the oppressors of the poor, who use their neigh- 
bor’s service without Wages, who turn aside the stranger 








| throne stands, so long as ‘IIIS WORD is forever settled in 
| heaven,’ so long will that word call men and things by their 
right names, and so characterize human actions, as to make 
men feel his Hély indignation against transgressors, and un- 
derstand distinctly what the sins are, of which He calls ‘up- 
ou them to repent, and What is their true characte? in His 
sight. Men who prefer smoother and less offensive-words 
| than “theft” and “robbery” wherewith to characterize slave- 
| holding, must do so without and against the authority of 
| the blessed Bible. The eighth commandment, “Thou shalt 
not steal” will remain unrepealed, uncompromized, in its 
bearing against the sin of slaveholding, until the laws of 
the moral universe pass away. 
oe 

\SEVENTH LETTER TO WM. H. SEWARD. 
Hon. William H. Seward ; 


Sir: My previous letters have had reference to your 
speech in the Senate, of January 12th. I have a word to 
add now, relating, more especially, to youf later speech in 
the same body, “on presenting the New York Union peti- 
| tion, January 30”—a copy of which, under your frank, I 
| have the pleasure to acknowledge. : 6 

I find sir, that some of your political friends are less 
pleased with this later speech, while others of them are 
| better pleased with it, than with the former one, The class 
| first mentioned have, with the New York Tribune, discov- 
| ered, at length, your utter repudiation of the Chicago plat- 
form, and your total abandonment of the Republican par- 
ty, as a distinct organization, and as hitherto defined. Any 
thing else they could have forgiven you for, but the de- 
sertion of their party. The class next mentioned, repre- 
'sented by The Independent, are in ecstacies at the discov- 
ery that your submission to the slaveholders has its limits 
and that you ure not ready to give up the Union, even, at 
their bidding, without a bloody struggle, if necessary, to 
preserve it. That you were ready to sacrifice four millions 
of slaves, on the altar of Peace and Union had given them 
no special trouble. That you were ready to give up “Re- 
publicanism, and every political name «and thing ;” and 
that you would consent to an amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, for the better security of slaveholding, had elicited no 
remonstrances from them,—nor were they now very seri- 











ously displeased at your repudiation of the Chicago plat- 


from his right, and who make merchandize of the souls and | 
bodies of men ; but so long as God lives, so long as His . 
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form, and the Republican party. But, until your speech 
of January 30, they had feared that your solicitude for 
peace with the slaveholders, would induce you to allow se- 
cession on their part, rather than contend with then. 

The portion of your late speech that displeased the form- 
er class, was that in which you say. 

“A great many partizan interests are to be repressed, 

pressed, and to give place,—partisan interests expressed 
by the Charleston sicttormn, by the Baltimore plat 
form, by the Chicago platform, and by the popu- 
lar sovereiguty platform—if indeed the Union is in 
danger, and is to be saved; and with these interests, 
and with these platforms, everybody standing upon them, 
or conuected with them, is to pass away, if the Union is in 
danger and is to be saved, before the Union can be saved. 
But it will require a very short time, if this Union is in 
danger and is to.be saved, for all these interests and all 
these platforms, and all these men to disappear. 

“You and I, and every one who shall oppose, resist, stand in 
the way of the preservation of this Union, will appear but as 
moths on a summer evening, when the whirlwind of popular 
indignation arises that shall be excited at the full discovery 

that this Union is endangered through faction, or even im- 
practicability on our part.’’ 

The portion of your late speech that particularly pleased 
the other class of your political associates, is the following, 

“Tt is gratifying to me to see that the rar spirit, the spirit 
of fraternal kindness, of conciliation and affection, is adopted 
= so large a portion of my fellow-citizens of the State to 

I belong.”’ 


“T have asked them, also, in return for performing my duty 
on this occasion, that when they have arrived at home, they 
will act in the same spirit and manifest their devotion to the 
Union above all other interests and all other. sentiments, by 
speaking for the Union, by voting for the Union, and if it 

ould be demanded by lending and even giving their money 
for the Union, and fighting in the last resort for the Union, taking 
care always that speaking goes before voting, voting goes be- 
fore giving money, and all go before a battle, which I should 

as ) Bower sd and dangerous, and therefore the last, as 

it would be the most painful measure to be resorted to for the 
Union.” 

But, sir, there is another portion of your late speech 


that, to a large class of your fellow citizens, of whom I am 
one, is of even more importance than either of the prece- 
ding. Itis that portion sir, in which vou repudiate, and 
even deride the idea of any further political ¢ffort on the 
part of the friends of freedom, to prevent through any ac- 
tion of the Federal Government, the future extension of sla- 
very over the vast regions of the West, comprehending, by 
your own showing, sufficient reom for twenty-four such 
States as New York! Thus carrying out your proposal to 
cast “the Chicago platform” to the winds—with all “the 
interests” connected with it, for the sake of saving the 
Union. 

Thus, sir, were your political friends divided, over your 
speech. The one class were indignant at your requiem of 
their idolized party—the other class were jubilant over your 
readiuess to fight for the idolized Union—but neither of 
them mourned your repudiation of the “higher law,” your 
desertion of the precious rights of humanity, your procla- 
mation of irrevocable bondage to the enslaved, your funeral 
knell of the liberties of your country. 

I copy sir, from your speech of January 30, which came 
to me under your frank, the following paragraphs : 


‘There bas been a real, a vital question in this country for 
twelve years at least—a question of slavery in the Tertitories 
of the United States. It was strongest in its development in 
1860, when all the Pacific coast, and all the territory inter- 
vening between it and the Louisiana purchase, were thrown up- 
on our hands all of a sudden, for the purpose of our organizing 
in them free and independent republican governments, as a 
basis of future States. It has been an earnest, and, I regret to 
gay, an angry controversy; but the admission of Kansas into 
the Union yesterday settled at least all that was vital or im- 
portant in the question, leaving behind nothing but the pas- 
sions which the contest had engendered. Kansas is in the 
Union ; California and Oregon are in the Union; and now the 
game contest divides and distracts this Union for freedom and 
slavery in the Territories of the United States, just as before. 

**What is the extent of the Territories which remain after the 
admission of Minnesota, of Oregon, of California, and of Kan- 
sas’? One million sixty-three thousand five hundred and seven 

uare miles, an area twenty-four times that of the State of 

ew York, the largest of the old and fully developed States 
Twenty-four such States as this of New York are yet to be or- 
= within the remaining Territories of the United States. 

‘ow, under what is accepted by the Administration of the Gov- 
ernment as a judicial decree, upheld by it, put in practical 
operation by it, every inch of that territory is slave territory— 
I of that decision not as I accept it, but as it is accepted 
and enforced by the existing Administration—every foot of it 
slave territory as much as South Carolina. Over a considerable 
portion of it a slave code, made by a government created by 
the Congress of the United States, is enforced ; so that, accord- 
ing to the claims of those who insist upon a right in the terri- 
tories of the United Slates for slavery, the whole of this one mil- 
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lion sixty-three thousand square milesis slave territory. How 
many slaves are there in it? How — have been brought 
into it during these twelve years in w it has been not only 
relinquished to slavery, but in which the Court and the Legis- 
lature and the Adm ration have maintained, protected, 
defended, and tied slavery there? Twenty-four African 
slaves; one slave for every forty four thousand square miles ; 
one slave for every one of the twenty-four States which, sup- 
poses them each to be of the demensions of New York, or 

ennsylvania, or Indiana, are to cover that of the area 
of our Republic. Sir, I have followed this thing in good faith, 
with zeal and energy ; but I confess that I have no fears of 
slavery now where, in th liar condition of things which 
has existed, slavery has*succeeded in planting only one slave 


upon every forty-four thousand square miles of territory. 
‘This, then, bas ceased to be a — question. In lieu of 
it comes up a great and vital and fearful question—the question 


of Union or of dissolution of the Union: the question of coun- 
try or of no country ; the question of hope, the question of 
greatness, or the question af sinking forever under the con- 
tempt of mankind. &c., &c.”’ 

Allow me to respond, sir, that “the country” will indeed 
“sink forever under the contempt of mankind” if it suffers 
itself to be guided by such teachings. 

You fuiled to tell the Senate, the nation, and the world, 
wherein and why, the question of human freedom, through- 
out these future twenty-four States, each equal in territory 
and population to the State of New York, and hereafter to 
wield an important if not a controlling influence in the na- 
tion, is not a question as truly vital and as real,as the 
question that “for twelve years at least,” has been an “ear- 
nest” one,—nay—why and wherein it is not the self-same 
question, in part only, determined. You failed to show 
why and wherein it was not as truly a “practical question” 
as it has hitherto been. 

You did not say—and since the bloody struggle necessa- 


ry to free Kansas, you could not venture to say, that cli, | 
mate was a sufficient safe-guard against the introduction of | 


slavery into Nebraska and elsewhere. 

What then is your argument? Why this, simply that, 
at present, there are but twenty-four slaves, one for every 
one of the twenty-four embryo States! Is it possible that 
a grave statesman can thus flippantly‘trifle with the ques- 
tion of tolerating slavery in a new country? Who does 
not know that there was a time when but a ship load of 


slaves was landed in Virginia,—and a ship load of freemen | 


at Plymouth? Who does not know that slavery was slow- 
ly introduced into the infant colony of Georgia, aguinst 
the earnest opposition of Gov. Oglethorpe, and in viola- 
tion of the express prohibitions of the colonial charter, 
instead of being protected, as you admit it is, in our Terri- 
tories, by the decree of the Supreme Court “as it is accept- 
ed and enforced by the existing Administration,”—(and the 
country has yet to learn that that decree is to be resisted 
by the new Administration.) The supporters of Gov. Ogle- 
thorpe, may have been ridiculed, perhaps, for their strenu- 
ous opposition to the introduction of a mere handful of 
slaves. But the census of Georgia in 1860, gives us the 
results, namely, 467,400 slaves, to 645,336 free persons. 
You sir, as a lawyer, a reader of history, and a states- 
man,-—if I do not greatly over estimate your acquirements, 
know, perfectly well, that wherever law tolerates slavery 
to-day, it tolerates it to-morrow, next year, next decade, 
and next century, and so on, the validity of the tenure be- 
ing commonly reckoned unquestionable, in proportion to 
the lapse of time, till, as Henry Clay boasted, “two centu- 
ries of legislation had sanctioned and sanctified negro sla- 


CN a 


Buchanan, with Stringfellow, and the border ruffian De 
mocracy, in urging that fallacious plea? As well might 
you have done it then, as in your late speech. 

Your covering ig too marrow for your bed, Mr. Sewarg 
It will neither shelter you, nor hide your nakedness from 
the public gaze. Your speeches have not deprived you of 
the Secretaryship, as they should have done. But they 
have lost for you, your reputation as a champion of free. 
dom, throughout the civilized world, and on the page of 
your country’s history. 

Yet the influence of those speeches will not have bees 
wholly for evil. They contain, properly studied, the very 
lessons that the nation, now, mdst needs to learn, They 
may he profitably studied in ages to come. ; 

Ihave already enumerated and dwelt upon the impor. 
tant revelations of your first speech. I must now devote, 
brief space to an important revelation of the second, 

It reveals the hollowness of the profession, or at leas 
the impracticability of the attempt, to wield Federal power 
and to use National politics, to prevent the eztension of 
slavery into New Territories and New States while cop. 
ceeding the Constitutional right and legal validity of slaye. 
ry in the States where it already exists. 

That “vital question of the country for at least twely 
years past” to which you have alluded; in the Contesting 
of which you, Sir, have borne so conspicuous a part, and 
which you have now so ingloriously yielded up to the ad. 
versary, was unfortunately contested under that fatal con. 
cession. Your Speech of January 30th attests, either the 
hollowness of the profession, or, at least, the impractics. 
bility of the attempt. 

To prevent the extension of slavery has been the 
struggle of “at least twelve years past.” The Wilmot pro. 
viso, the motto of “no more slave States”—the “exclusion 
of slavery from the Territories,” have each had their distinet 
trial and each have signally and wholly failed, so far as po. 
litical action was concerned. For the freedom of Kansas was 
conquered by the use of Sharp’s rifles, in the hands of such 
men as John Brown,—not by Cri!tenden-Lecompton Vompro- 
mises, nor by those who consented to their adoption, thereby 
yielding up all that is now yielded up by your last speech. 

When Radical Political Abolitionists pointed out the in. 
consistency and predicted the failure of all attempts to 
prevent the spread of slavery, while permitting its exis 
tence, of excluding it fromthe Territories while protecting 
it in the States,—when they exposed the ludicrous incon- 
gruity of moving heaven and earth to protect a few slaves 
in the Territories, while leaving millions unprotected in the 
States, you well know bow the paramount importance of 
the Territories, the future States was magnified. Slavery 
in the States was to be hemmed in, and starved out, by 
surrounding them with a cordon of free territories and free 
States. You know sir, how the political literature of the 
Republican—The Free Soil—and I might add—of the 
Whig party, previously, has abounded in this argument. 

But your speech of January 30, casts all this rhetoric to 
the winds! The question of freedom or of slavery in the 
Territories so vital “for at least twelve years past” has be- 
come of no manner of significance or consequence, now! 
The times aro changed. And whether twenty-four future 
States, of the size and population of New-York, are to be 





blessed with freedom or cursed with slavery, is a question 


very” in this country. You know that the permission, by | #bout which the nation, its Government, and its voting cit 
the administration of Pres. Lincoln in 1861, to hold twenty | zens have nothing at all to do—any more than they have 
four slaves in the Territories to be divided into twenty-| With the question of slavery in the existing slave States 


four States, would be triumphantly cited to prove the va- 
lidity of the enslavement of half a million or indefinitely 


| 


It is none of their business, and need be none of their com 
cern! So your speech leads us to infer. And with the e 


more, in each of those States, a century or two hence. You | pression of this sentiment, the leader of the Republican 
know that the permission to enslave one, is the permission | Party in the Senate, wins his invitation—or at least, does 
to enslave more, without limitation of numbers. You sir, not forfeit it—to the highest post of influence in the Repub- 
may not remember, as I very well do, how the insignificant lican Cabinet? 


number of the slaves in Missouri in 1819-20, was flippantly 
harped upon by the servile politicians of that day, in deris- 
ion of the inflexible opposition then made, to its admission 
as’a slave State. Well would it have been forthe 
country, if the pens and lips then employed, (my own a- 
mong others,) to expose and rebuke the flippant fallacy, 
could have prevailed. But they did not. And the horri- 
ble scenes in Kansas were the result. The insignificant 
number of the slaves in Kansas, was again harped upon, 
during the late struggle there. Why did not you and your 


Is this, sir, the triumph of the Republicav votdts of 
18607? Or is it their defeat? If the former, what shall be 
said of them? If the latter, what is their condition? And 
what must be the intensity of their mortification and dis 
gust? , : 

You, Sir, very evidently, consider the Republican part] 
disbanded, and conceive of yourself as one of the leadert 
of anew party, or standing on the platform of the ls 
‘Union party” that seems to have gone over to the Disu* 





ion party, and left its place vacant for you. Such is & 


associates then chime in, with the partizans of Pierce and | doubtedly, the fact of the case, account for it as we may: 
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What Bell and Everett were expected to accomplish, the 

ation of the Union by yielding up to. the slavehold- 
ers whatever they demanded, is now to be devolved on 
Lincoln and Hamlin, under the guidance of William IH. 


-_ is just what the Radical Political Abolitionists have 
icted, all along. Your late speech attests the verification 
of their predictions. If, among your associates there are 
those who say they have not yet discovered the disappear- 
ance of the late Republican Party, and who profess to 
think themselves still standing upon.its Chicago platform, 
itis because they lack the penetration, the sagacity, the 
foresight, or the frankness that characterize your two 
hes. 

[ know that not a few of your friends complain that you 
have disappointed and deceived them. I tell them they 
owe their disappointment to their own lack of discernment, 
and that they have deceived themselves. 

[doubt whether even you knew, yourself, or suspected, 


whither your course was tending, a twelve month ago.— | 


Had it been told you, by an inspired prophet, you would 
have answered as Hazael answered Elisha—“Is thy servant 
a dog, that he should do this great thing?” No man 
knows what he will do, or what he will not do, who fol- 
lows expediency instead of absolute moral principle and 
trath. What you sir, have. done, your associates will do. 
and the nation will do, unless they reverse their course, 
They will change their Constitution to support slavery, un- 
jess they wield the Consti( tion as it is, to overthrow slave- 
ry. Which they will do, ti.d only knows, but one or the 
other they must do, and cannot help doing. They will 
either obey God, redeem the solemn appeal to the “Supreme 
Judge of the World” in the Declaration of Independence, 
andcarry out the Preamble of the Constitution, by liberating 
the slaves, or else they will follow your advice, decree the 
irrevocable perpetuity of slavery, and in so “doing, irrevo- 
cably relinquish their own civil, religious, and political 
liberties. 
Your ob’t. servant, 
Witiiam Goope ct. 
339 Pearl street, New York, March, 16, 1861. 
ee 
FURTHER EXTRACTS OF LETTERS FROM DR, 
CHEEVER. 
Epinsurcu, 3. St. Corme Street, Jan. 7th, 1861. 
God be with you and bless you, and cause his face to shine 
upon you, in these times of gloom and terror. What mad- 
ness in our country! Whata plunge to ruin! And,for 
the sake of slavery! What a depth of shame and destruc- 
tion from what a height of prosperity and opportunity! 
Such madness never before was known on earth, and could | 
not have been till such a time of light and blessing, till 
such a people had been trained and disciplined so peculiar- | 
ly of God, in the knowledge and experience of the nature | 
and value both of civil and religious freedom ; and now to | 
tee them casting both away, and becoming the veriest | 
slaves for the privilege of maintaining slavery! Licking | 
the dust at the feet of slaveholders, for the privilege of | 
being a part of a Union which the slaveholders are to gov- 
em forever! Servants of servants, pandars, go-betweens 
ofthe slaveholding despotism, craving only the permission | 
to be hangers on of its court, if it will not turn them out of | 
its kingdom! Slave drivers and overseers for the South, | 
pledging themselves to hold down their slave property in | 
submission and security ; inventors of new chains and 
brawny blacksmiths, wielding and riveting them on the ap. | 
vil of the Constitution, perfectly ready also for the last 
proposed infamy of amending the Constitution, for the more | 
immutable establishment of slavery, and then putting any | 
further alteration of the Constitution for the sake of justice | 
and freedom, forever out of their power. 
This compound of servility, impiety and madness is a | 
hundred fold beyond anything of irreligion and insanity 
ever reached by the French Revolutionists in their worst | 
excesses. They, at one time, proclaimed themselves atheists, | 
but they did at least set up Liberty as their goddess. But | 
thee abandoned hypocrites, while proclaiming themselves | 
believers in the God of the Bible, and in the Bible as a| 
divine revelation, have set up slavery as their Saviour! 
and a baptism with its spirit as the regeneration and trans- 
‘ion of this mortal state, and a Union by means of it | 
as their earthly Christian paradise, both political and relig- : 








ious, the earnest and foretaste of the inheritance of their and it is necessary that the man should go:along with the 
saints in light. And their priests, their prophets, the service So the conceding of things'is not the yielding nor 
preachers of a slaveholding Christiatity—what shall we the sale of principles, but only an inevitable nebvessity of 
say of them? The degradation of those who accepted of | the princip'es’ going along with the things. ~ God keep 


Jeroboam’s consecration, when he made them priests of his 
golden calves, and teachers of that worship, was elevation 
of character in comparison with the debasement of those 
stock jobbers of the modern pulpit, who, professing to be 


devotion at the altar of this Moloch. 
But these again, may possibly be noble spirits in compar- 
} ison with those theological sutlers and sophists at the 
| North, who, for the sake of protecting slaveholding in the 
| Christian Church, and a Christian sanction for the act of 
slaveholding, maintain that nothing under heaven is sinfal 
_ in itself, but only in its consequences ; or those theological 
| mechanics, who, when this dagon in the church has been 
| prostrated and maimed by the word of God, take him up 
and mend him, and set him im his place again. 
And then to think of this bitterness of denunciation 
| against men whose only fault, as preachers of the Gospel, 
| the only accusation they themselves bring against them, is 
| that they presume to denounce slaveholders as being sin- 
, ners particularly in their slaveholding! And they seem 
to think themselves commissioned of the Almighty to 
| shield this class of sinners from the reprobation of God’s 
Word, and in fulfilling this imagined commission they are 
just personifying, to the life, those old Judean false prophets 
| whose portraits are drawn by Jeremiah and Ezekiel, steal- 
| ing and perverting the words of the Lord, and promising 
/men peace in thoir wickedness. Zedekiah the son of 
henaanah, in Ahab’s court, and Elymas the sorcerer in the 
| presence of Sergius and of Paul, pushing with their horns, 
| and perverting with their subtleties, are prototypes of these 
_ prophets of a slaveholding Christianity. And so Jaunes and 
Jambres withstood Moses, when he demanded abolition in 
| the name of the Lord, so do these also resist the same truth, 
and the same demand, under its gospel form, men of cor- 
rupt minds, reprobate concerning the faith. 

Look at Dr. Palmer in the extreme South, calling upon 
his Christian hearers to prefer death rather than slavery, 
and in the same breath fidjuring them, by their faithfulness 

to Christ, to fasten that same abhorred condition upon mill- 
‘ions of human beings, to all generations! and this in the 
_name of Him who proclaimed and enjoined asa cardinal 
| doctrine of his Gospel, Thou shalt love thy neighbor ag-thy- 
_salf, and, What soever ye would that mey should do to you, 
do you even so to them! And look at Dr. Adams in the 
extreine North, denouncing in the name of the same Say- 
iour, not those who are guilty of making slaves of others, 
but those who endeavor to release them from such bon- 
dage, and for this purpose not scrupling to pervert a text even 
of Jeremiah from its unquestioned meaning as a threat of 
God’s vengeance against the oppressor, into a denouciation 
of wrath upon those who seek the deliverance of the op- 
pressed. 

And look at Van Dyke in the centre, deliberately defend- 
ing slavery and denouncing abolitionists from the Word of 
God! The people of our country can have no conception, 
of the amazement with which Christians in this part of the 
world look upon such exhibitions ; they can hardly credit 
their own eyes and ears. If the ministers of Christ can 
prove such traitors to humauity and religion, and such 
perverters of the Word of God, men cannot wonder if the 
politicians should universally prove traitors to liberty and 
perverters and falsifiers of the Constitution of their country 
in behalt of slayery. 

But why do I write these things to you? Just merely 
to give vent to some of the thoughts that crowd upon “me 
as I read what is transpiring. I see that some of the minis- 
ters are faithful, God ‘be praised, and Sloane of New York 
is foremost among them. But it looks, sometimes, as if 
our only remaining work were reduced down to a protest 
in the name of God, against the sanction of the sum of all 
villainies, by the church. I see that——- is still vacillating 
for giving up things, not principles, to the South. That is all 
they want, especially when things mean slaves and the ac- 
knowledged principle of property in man in the Constitu- 
tion, along with them. I suppose he means quite what the 
ministerial defenders of slavery as not being man-merchan- 
dize mean, when they say that they do not sell the slave 





ministers of Jesus Christ, offer themselves as the tools of | 


| you, and | hope he will keep us both very near to him in 


| prayer, very much in prayer, in this perilous season, for 
never had we more need of spiritual wisdom and heaven- 


| ly thought. G.B. C. 
> —--. < 


SECESSION AND CUNCESSION, 
IDENTICAL IN PHILOSOPHY. 


The political philosophy which underlies the Secession 
movement is well expressed by the late Mr. T. 8. Gourdin 
of Florida, editor of The Southern Confederacy, one of the 
ablest writers of the new nation: 

‘“‘With the formation of the Confederate States of America a new 
era in civilization has commenced—an era in which, if we hope to 
gain the respect of the civilized world, we must abandon the old 
idea of our forefathers that ‘all men were born free and equal,’ and 
teach the doctrine of the diversity of the races, and of the suprema- 
cy of the Anglo-Saxon race over all others. .We must take the 
ground never dreamed of by the men of*’76, that African Slavery is 
right in itself, and, therefore, should be aS African. 
very is either morally right, or itis morally remy If wrong 
excuse will suffice, in the eyes of the Almighty, for its continu- 
ance. He is perfect, and cannot tolerate iniquity. The same moral 
and physical laws which in the beginning (of this earth) He laid 
down for the government of this world in which we live, were, are, 
and will be right, yesterday, to-day, and forever. Earthly legisla- 
tors may change their laws to suit the emergencies of the times— 
for they are fallible ; but the Almighty—‘that great being whom the 
heaven of heavens ‘ cannot contain’—never. If, therefore, we, af- 
ter due investigagion of the subject, honestly come to the conclusion 
that Slavery se is morally wrong, let us, as honest men and 
christians abolish it atonce, without regard to cost. There can be 
no such thing as a necessary evil.’ Evil is the misapplication or per- 
version of what is good. But if, on the other hand, we believe Sla- 
very to be morally right, and, in addition thereto, .find it to our in- 
terest to keep up the institution, let us be manly enough to main- 
tain our principles in opposition to the rest of the world. But, for 
God's sake, and the sake of consistency, do not let us forma Union 
for the express purpose of maintaining and propogating African 
Slavery, and then, as the Southern Congress has done, confess our 
error by enacting a constitutional provers abolishing the African 
slave-trade. The opening of the African slave-trade is a mere ques- 
tion of expediency to be determined by legislative enactment here- 
after, but not by a constitutional provision. 

“The fact of the matter is this: All these erroneous ideas of the 
rights of man, and the equality of the races, we derive from our an- 
cestors, of the Revolution. e blame them not for the ideas which 
they entertained; we honor them for the valiant manner in which 
they contended for what they believed to be the trath. Bat, it 
does not follow that because our ancestors entertained, fought, and 
bled for certain principles, we, their descendants, should com- 

lied to entertain, fight, and bleed for the same Peinelgie. No! 
Far from it! Our ancestors claimed the privilege of ng and 
acting for themselves, without regard to the opinions of their fore- 
fathers. We, their descendants, claim the same privilege.” 

This is all fair and above board. Having undertaken to 
destroy the Constitution formed by the men of the Revolu- 
tion, it only proves the consistency and good sense of the 
Southern leaders that they should throw overboard the 
principles of Democracy, and all the ideas of the rights of 
man which have hitherto been cherished and defended by 


the American people.—Tribune. 


Yes. And it would be “All fair and above board” if Mr. 
Lincoln, Mr. Seward, and two-thirds: of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, who propose to amend the Con- 
stitution, so as to render its protection of Slavery by the Na- 
tion “irrevocable” would as honestly and as openly avow 
the same “philosophy which” equally “anderlies” their Con- 
cession ‘‘movement.” 

a ie 

CHURCH ACTION. 

Jewett City, Conn., March 4, 1861. 
Be so kind as to give currency among your million read 
ers to the unanimous action taken to-day, at a united pray- 
er meeting of the two Congregational Churches of this town, 
with their pastors, the Rev. Messrs. B. F. Northrup and 
Henry T. Cheever, as follows : : 

Resolved, That being assembled for prayer in behalf of 
the incoming Administration of our government, at the hour 
appointed for the solemnities of the dential Inaugura- 
tion at Washington, and seeing that in the hostile attitude 
of Slavery lies the only real danger to the safety of our Free 
Institutions, and to the successful carrying on of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, we feel under moral compul- 
sion, from loyality to Christ our King, to protest as well as 
pray aguinst any legislative or government action in 
to slavery, but that which looks to its present restriction 
and to its speedy extinction in a manner just in itself, an 
generous to slaveholders, according to the well-known de- 
sire and hope of the revered Father of our Country, and of 
the honceel framers of our present national fabric of Gov- 
ernment. aca 

Resolved, That belonging, as we do, to the Christian Com- 
monwealth of Israel governed as we are by fixed principles 
owning supreme allegiance to God, and yielding cheerful 
obedience under Him to the Powers.that be, as ordained of 
God, we have no hesitation in declaring that any political 
party or Administration that abandons its principles, or is 
afraid to assert and maintain them, must be demoralized, 





asa man nor asa principle, but only his service for life, 





and will deserve to die—Tribune. 
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A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES. 


A scrap of conversation with or between public men, 
sometimes gives us a clearer insight into their policy, 
principles and influence than their more elaborate public 
utterances.—A Washington Correspondent of the N. Y. 
Times has the following, under date of March 5. 


MR, SEWARD AND THE ILLINOIS DELEGATION. 


I happened in at Mr. Seward’s to night, just as he was replying 
to the address from the Illinois citizens who are in town, who 
called to pay their respects. I could not get near enongh to hear 
distinctly, but caught the following significant sentiment: 

“Gentlemen: If you want to save this administration, and have 
it successful and profitable to the country, limplore you to re- 
member that the battle for Freedom has been fought and won. 
Henceforth forget that Freedom ever was in danger, and exert your 
best influence, now, to save the Union. Letit not be said that the 
Republican Party of the United States won its first, last and only 
victory over the dissolution of the Union. 


The scene which followed when the delegation took its leave, 
was a touching demonstration of respect and affection entertained 
for Mr. Seward. Great, stalwart, grey-haired men, whose faces 
seemed of iron mould, gave way to tears, as they shook him by the 
hand, and said ‘‘Farewell,”’—each adding some peculiar expression 
of his hopes and wishes for the Administration. « 

Qne man, as he came up, said: 

“Governor, I want the integrity of the Republican Party main- 


tained.” 

Mr. Seward instantly responded : ‘‘Remember, that the way to 
maintain the integrity of the Republican Party is by maintaining 
the Union. Remember, the point at which the enemy strikes is al- 
ways the point where you should detend.” 

r. Lovejoy, of Illinois, standing near, interposed—** And remem- 
ber that the Union is worth nothing except so long as there is 
freedom in it.” 


Mr. Seward responded : ‘‘Freedom is always in the Union.” 

During the day Mr. Seward was also visited by delegations from 
Pennsylvania, Maassachusetts, New-Jersey and lowa. He is quite 
hoarse from such constant speaking. he last few days have 

eatly increased the number of his warm friends, by means of his 

tercourse with so many strangers, for all who come within his 
influence, for ever so brief a period, go away captivated. 

Thus writes the Times correspondent, evidently one of 
the “captivated” multitude he describes. 

“Captivated !’—Yes, that is the appropriate word. ‘Tak- 
en “captive’—charmed, entranced—no longer one’s self’s 
but another man’s. Such is the influence of a wiley poli- 
’ tician, the world over, and in all ages, from the times of 
Absalom. 

“Captivated” by whom? By a-politician who, in an 
hour like this, bids them forget freedom and care only for 
union—union with, despots, traitors, public plunderers, re- 
bels against the Government, robbers of the Treasury, of 
the public arms, of the national fortresses—instigators of 
plots to seize the Capitol, and assassinate the President 
elect, and whoever stands in their way. : 

“The battle of freedom fought and won” when four mill- 
jons of native Americans are in fetters! “Forget that 
Sreedom was ever in danger’—at the very moment when, 
through the influence of the speaker, himself, a two-thirds 
vote of both Houses of Congress has just now been calling 
on the Legislatures of the States to amend the Constitution 
by an unamendable, amendment that in the people’sname, but 
without their leave, shall “irrevocably” establish slavery, 
and the control of slaveholders over the nation, and plac- 
ing it beyond the power of the people to help themselves, 
otherwise than by a bloody revolution !—“Forget that free- 
dom was ever in danger”—in the hour of its. greatest peril 
and “exert your best influence to save the Union!” Ilow ? 
—Why, by permitting your State Legislatures to put on 
the fetters we have been forging for you, rivetting them 
by an “irrevocable” Constitution. 

But “Freedom is always in the Union!” 
whom? Freedom for the four millions of slaves? Alas! 
No. Freedom for freemen to obey God by “executing jus- 
tice,” “relieving the opprested,” “proclaiming liberty 
throughout all the land, unto all the inhabitants thereof?” 
Freedom to “hide the outcasts,” to shelter the homeless, to 
feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, to “bind up the brok- 
en hearted, to set at liberty them that are bruised, to pro- 
claim the acceptable year—the Jubilee of the Lord ?”—No. 
No. , 

What is the “freedom” that is to be “always in the land” 
if freemen will “heuceforth forget that freedom was ever 
in danger, and exert their best influence to save the Union,” 
by the “irrevocable” national protection of slavery ? 


Freedom for | 


| 
| 


| 


-tells them that he is willing to sanction an amendment of 





| 
} 


| 





Very evidently, it is the liberty of the task master to | 


| what it was ? 


task and lash and torture his victim, at his pleasure, to 
ravish or to murder defenceless females, as he pleases—lib- 
erty to tear babes from the breast, and hush shrieking 
mothers with the cart-whip—liberty to put the image of 
God upon the auction block, to sell the purchase of Christ’s 
blood, by the pound—to consign the temples of the Holy 
Ghost to the blasphemer’s harem-—-liberty to forbid education 
—to proscribe the reading of the Bible—to shroud in dark- 
ness the human intellect—liberty to enforce labor without 
wages—to forbid the holding of property—liberty to hold 
a haman being in the condition of a chattel. Yes. And 
it is liberty to hunt slaves in the so-called, but miscalled Free 
States, and thus outrage every feeling of humanity, and | 
every sentiment of pure yeligion, throughout the whole | 
country. Liberty! Yes! liberty to make America a per- | 
petual stench in the nostrils of the civilized world, liberty | 
to make liberty and free Republican institutions the deri- 
sion of tyrants, a by-word and a hissing, to the ends of the | 
earth—liberty to make our American religion the abhor- | 
rence of all Christendom, Protestant or Catholic, the jeer | 
of atheists, and the terror of pagans, the scorn of barbari- 
ans. 

This is the “Freedom, always in the Union” —“irrevoca- 
bly” in the Union, if Mr. Seward’s “captivating” advice is 
to be followed. 

And it is for this —is it—that our State Legislatures are | 


called upon to amend the Constitution, and deny the right | 


of the sovereign people to amend it back again ? | 
Shall it be said “that the Republican party won its first, | 
and only victory, over” the utter and final subversion of | 


American liberty. 





- —~<eer << 
THE INDEPENDENT ON MR. LINCULN’S INAUGURAL, | 


The Independent in its recently renewed attempt, (Feb. | 
28,) to draw a line of distinction between slaveholding and | 
the holding of human beings as property, for the purpose, | 
as it appears, of counteracting the “sweeping denunciations | 
of every form of slaveholding” (as though there were any | 
other “form of slaveholding” in this country,) finds it again 
necessary, as heretofore, to admit that the holding of hu- 
man ‘beings as “property” is sin. It says : 

“To set up a claim of property‘in the person of a human 
being, is therefore the highest possible wrong to man, as 
the image of God, and next to idel worship, the highest 
insult to his Maker.” 

Taking care to add: 

“The definition here given of slaveholding,” (ie. holding 
men as property.) will not be accepted by men of accurate 
habits of thought and speech, as the invariable equivalent 
of that term.” 

All that slayeholding that involves the holding of human 
beings as “property” The Independent stands ready, then, to 
condemn, does it ? 

Let us see. 

President Lincoln delivers his Inaugural Address, in 
which he, twice, distinctly assures the slaveholders that their 
right of “property” in their slaves is not to be endangered 
by his administration. Next, he assures them that their 
fugitive slaves “shall be delivered up” to them, and cites, 
as Constitutional law in the case, the rendition clause, which 
The Independent, some time ago, conclusively proved, could 
not apply to slaves, as property, at all. Then the President 





the Constitution, which shall render its protection of their 
rights of slave property, by the Federal Government, “ir- 
revocable,” 

And how does The lndependent receive the 
President Lincoln ? 

*Does it rebuke his explicit recognition of the right of | 
“property” in man? No. Does it take any exceptions a- | 
gainst his exposition of the Constitution, in respect to the 
rendition of fugitive slaves? No. Does it express a word 
of dissent or of regret, at his declaration that he takes his 
official oath, with no mental reservations or misgivings, as 
to his duty to carry the Fugitive Slave Bill into effect ? 
No. Does it demur against the President’s willingness to 
see the Constitution so amended, that its alleged recogni- 
tion and protection of slavery shall be rendered “irreyoca- 
ble?” No. Does The Independent express a wish that 
“the tone of the Inaugural” (for so its editorial of March 7, 
is headed) should have been, in any respect, different from | 
No. | 
What does it say ? 





Inaugural of 





It says: 





. 

















« h or public document of any kied, wit ‘taal 
what 

It says, 

- os. 8 : a2 - al 
thio Addrees, Hots Hoe or word In fo coasted VG 
partizan or sectional interest.” 

Nothing “sectional” but only a “comprehensive nationgl. 
ity” in pledging the nation to catch runaway slaves fo 
Southern slave drivers. 

It says, 

“The Inaugural is, throughout, a simple enunciation of 
the great principles of statesmanship,” &c. 


“A great principle of statesmanship” is it, when the 


judgments of God are upon the land for its tolerance of 


oppression, instead of learning righteousness, to propose 
making the unrighteousness, “irrevocable ?” 

The Independent claimed, some months ago, that its anti. 
slavery was of the same type with that of Dr. Hopkins, Dy. 
Edwards, Dr. Cheever, and the pioneers of the “Christigy 
anti-slavery sentiment of the United States.” Its readen 
on both sides of the Atlantic, will now judge of the just. 
ness of the claim. 

- —--or— 
THE FETTER FORGED FOR Us. 
Can it be put on, and riveted? 


THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION, 
The following is the proposed amendment to the Conglj. 
tution, reported by Mr. Corwin: 


Be it Resolved. Ry the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, two-thirds of 
both houses concurring, that the following article be proposed to 
the legislatures of the several statcs, as an amendment to the Cop 
stitution of the United States, which, when ratified by three-fourth 
of said legislatures, shall be valid, to all intents and purposes, » 
part of said Constitution, viz: 

“That no amendment shall be made to the Constitution whic 
will authorize or give Congress power to abolish or interfere, with 
in any State, wfth the domestic institutions thereof, including that of 
persons held to labor or seryitude by the law of said State. 


The above passed the House of Representatives bys 
bare two thirds yote of 133 to 65, and the Senate, on the 


| 4th of March, just before the Inauguration, by a bare two 
| third’s vote of 24 to 12. 


Yras—133. 

Republicans—Messrs. Adams of Massachusetts, Aldrich, Babbitt, 
Briggs, Buttertield, Campbell, €. B. Cochrane, Colfax, Corwin, De 
lano, Dunn, French, Hale, Hull, Helmick, Hoard, Howard of Mici- 
gan, Humphrey, Junkin, ong of Illinois, Kenyon, Kilgore, Ki- 
linger, McKnight, McPherson, Moorehead, Morrill, Morris of Pem- 
sylvania, Morse, Nixon, Olin, Porter, John H. Beynolds of New 
York, Rice, Robinson of Rhode Island, Scranton, Sherman, 4 
ding, Stanton, Stratton, Thayer, Theaker, Trimble, Verree, 
dom and Wood. 

Administration Democrats—Messrs. Avery of Tennessee, Ban, 


| Barrett, Bocock, Branch, Brown, Burch, Burnett, Clarke of Mir 


souri, Clemens, John Cochrane, Cox, Craig of Missouri, Craige 
North Carolina, De Jarnette, Dawes, Edwards, Dimmick, Edmuié- 
son, English, Florence, Fouke, Garnett, Hamilton, Harris of Virgn- 
ia, Holman, Howard of Ohio, Hughes, Jenkins, Kunkel, Larrabee, 
Leake, Logan, Maclay, Martin of Ohio, Martin of Virgi ia, MeCle- 
nand, McKenty, Millson, Montgomery, Niblack, Noell, Pendleto, 
Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Robinson of Illinois, Ruffin, Rust, Scott, 
Sickles, Simms, Stevenson, Stewart of Maryland, Stout, Thoms, 
Vallandigham, Whiteley, Winslow, Woodson and Wright. 

Anti- Administration Democats—Messrs. Adrain, Horace F 
Clarke, Davis, of Indiana, Haskin, and Morris, of Illinois. 

Americans—Messrs. Adams, of Kentucky, Anderson of Kentucky 
Boteler, Bouligny, Brabson, Bristow, Davis of Maryland, Ether 
idge, Gilmer, Harris of Maryland, Hatton, Leech of North Carolins, 
Mallory, Maynard, Moore, of Kentucky, Nelson, Quarles, Smith of 
North Carolina, Stokes, Vance, and Webster. 


Nays—65. 


Republicans—Messrs. Alley, of Massachusetts, Ashley of Ohi, 
Beale of New York, Bingham of Ohio, Blair of Pennsylvasi, 
Blake of Ohio, Brayton of Rhode Island, Buffiton of 
setts, Burlingame, of Massachusetts, Burnham, of Connecticut, 
rey of Ohio, Carter of New York, Case of Indiana, Covode of Pes 
sylvania, Conkling of New York, Conway of Kansas, Duell of 
York, Edgerton oi Ohio, Elliot of Massachusetts, Ely of New Yor 
Farnsworth of Illinois, Fenton of New York, Ferry of Connectiet 
Foster of Maine, Frank of New York, Gooch of Massachuset® 
Grow of Pennsylvania, Gurley of Ohio, Hutchins of Ohio, inves ¢ 
New York, Kellogg of Michigan, Leech of Michigan, Tee $ 
New York, Longnecker of Pennsylvania, Loomis of 
cut, Lovejoy of Illinois, Marston of New Hampshire, McKeal 
of New York, Pettit of Indiana, Potter of Indiana, : 
New York, E. R. Reynolds of New York, Royce of Vermont, 
wick of New York, Somes of Maine, Spinner of New York, Stevens 
of Pennsylvania, Stewart of Pennsylvania, Tappan of New Ohi 
shire, Tompkins of Ohio, Train of Massachusetts, Vandever of 
Van Wyck of New York, Wade of Ohio, Waldron of Michiger : 
ton of Vermont, Washburn of Wisconsin, Washburne @f Him 
Wells of New York, Wilson of Indiana, and Woodruff of Indians. 


Administration Demoerats—Mr. Hindman of Arkansas. — 

Anti Administration Democrat—Hickman of Pennsylvania. | 

The Speaker—There being the necessary two-™ 
the resolution is adopted. 

Tremendous applause on both the Democratic and | 
publican side, and from the galleries. 
















So there were 46 Republicans in favor, and 63 Rep 


_ cans against the proposed amendment to the Constitate 
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Discussions ON THE Constitution, in the Chapel of 
the First Congregational Church, corner of South Third 
wd Eleventh Streets, ‘Williamsburgh.— Question for next 
tuesday Evening—Are there any parts of the Constita- 
tion that contain compromises with slavery, or that afford | 


+s tolerance and protection ? 
J - —-—or < | 


Hes of the Bap. | 


| 

Fort Sumter.—Our city was astonished on Monday morn- | 
ing with a ramor that Fort Sumter wag to be evacuated by | 
the Federal forces, and by order of the administration. The | 
Tribune's correspondent wrote thus: 

WasuncTon, March 10, 1861.—Much sensation was pro- 
doced this morning by a report, which obtained currency 
and credit in important circles, that Major Anderson would 
ie withdrawn from Fort Sumter. As no official action has 
heen taken by the Administration, this rumor is not entitled 
o weight with the public, though it has made some impres- 
gon here. It is well known that Major Anderson‘cannot 
now be re-enforced without imminent danger of a serious | 
wllision. ‘Two steamers of light draft, with supplies of 
men and provisions, have been in readiness, for some time, 
to make the attempt whenever ordered under the command 
of an officer who is willing to take the risk, and feels con- 
fdent of success. But the military preparations in and out- 
side of the Harbor of Charleston render any such experi- 
ment hazardous, unless sustained by a heavy naval force, 
which could be used now, as the rain ship channel is en- 
tirely clear of obstructions. The War Department has ob- 
tained a detailed statement of the stock of provisions in 
Fort Sumter, and it is abundart for a considerable time, 

¢ in bread, which is not sufficient for over thirty days. | 
One of the first and most important questions, therefore, be- | 
fore the Administration will be, whether Maj. Anderson | 
will be supplied or withdrawn. That decision cannot long | 
be oned, for, though he now receives meats and — 
+ the markets of Charleston, this position may be | 
cut off, at any moment, by an order from Gov. Pickens or | 
Gen. Beauregard, to whom Jefferson Davis has confided the 
direction of military operations there. 

The Tribune heads this news with—*“Evacuation of Fort | 








Sumter—Fffect of delaying re-enforcements—Buchanan’s | 
Perfidy’—The Tribune, editorially, said : 


If, as is predicted with some confidence by our Washing- 
ton correspondents, Fort Sumter is te be evacuated, no 
doubt the humiliation will be great, and, the order for such 
a movement will be given by the Government with a re- | 
gret quite equal to that with which the people will receive 
the tidings. But let it be borne in mind that the humilia- 
tion comes. if it must come, not from any negligence or fee- 
bleness of the present Administration ; that it is not an evi- 
dence of a retreat from a well-defined and strong position ; 
that itis a concession neither to the Rebel power of the 
South nor to the timid expostulations of the few in the North 
whose counsels are weakness; but that it is one of the last | 
bitter drops in the cup left in our hands by the Government 
which has so long weighed us down, and which has now | 
hardly passed out of our sight. 

The people will be prepared, if this withdrawal of troops 
takes sleet, for a He of exultation from every traitor in 
the land, for taunts ard swelling self-congratulations from 
the men who have labored more earnestly than any others 
for the destruction of the Union by crying out for concess- 
ions and compromises; but let all remember that the 
strength has not yet departed from our flag, and that this 
movement may be only as the crouch which is to precede 
the decisive leap. No matter if the treason which has wo- 
ven around us its toils, compels a step which no one wishes 
to take ; no matter if Rebellion seems to have advanced its 
banners, or if Treason turns more confidently toward us its | 
brazen front. The policy of the Government remains un- | 
changed, and its firm foot is just as immovable as ever on 
the Constitution and the laws. | 








The Correspondent of the Times, wrote as follows : 
The question of re-inforcing Fort Sumter has been under | 
consideration in the Cabinet, and it is understood that the | 
question whether or no it is desirable to withdraw all the 
i pa except two or three men, rather than incur the blood- | 
shed which will probably occur before troops and supplies | 
are put into it, is now to be decided. 
¢ immediate necessity of settling this question grows | 
out of the fact that there is only a limited supply of bread | 
at Fort Sumter, but plenty of salt meat, and that it must | 
either be re-supplied or abandoned very soon. The ques- | 
tion has been under discussion in high military circles, for | 
several days. 
_ Gen. Scott advises that reinforcements cannot now be put | 
views on the subject cannot be known, officially. to the pub- 
but he is understood to say that we have neither milita- | 
rynor naval force at hand sufficient to supply the fort | 
against the threatened opposition, which it would require | 
‘wenty thousand men to overcome. Besides, if it should | 
imitiate civil war, in addition to uniting the South and over- 
Wwhelming the Union sentiment there in the waves of passion | 





| judgment is, of course, conclusive on such a question. 


it would require two hundred and fifty thousand Govern- 
ment soldiers to carry on the struggle, and a hundred mil- 
lions ‘of money, to begin with. In such an event, twenty 
thousand men would be needed to preserve Washington and 
the Government archives. 

Southern Union men express the earnest hope that the 
Administration will a such a policy as will render it 
unnecessary to send Federal troops South. If that is not 
done, they say the pressure brought about by secession is 
pushing on a reaction in the Southern mind which will 
sweep the secessionists into oblivion. They fully expect to 
have an‘armed conflict in Texas, but prefer that it shall be 
between the Unionists and Disunionists ofthe South. All 
the Union men ask is the privilege of whipping out their 
own traitors. 

I heard distinguished Secessionists confess, to-night, that if 


| Mr. Lincoln does withdraw the troops from Fort Sumter, 


secession is dead, and every leader in the movement ruined. 
On the other hand, it is feaned that the withdrawal will be 
misunderstood in Europe and have a bad effect there. The 
whole question is exceedingly embarrassing. 


[The public cannot help enquiring whether the hope of 
killing secession will not have been a strong motive, in the 
Cabinet, for giving up Fort Sumter, if it should be given up.] 

The N. Y. Commercial Advertiser of Monday, doubted 
the truth of the telegraphic dispatches, but added, 

It is possible, barely possible, therefore, that yielding to 
the necessities of the case, the President p the sur- 
render of Fort Sumter to the Southern Confederacy. If 80, 
the controversy is at an end. The revolution in the South 
is successful. The Southern Confederacy is a rival sover- 
eign republic on this continent. The United States has 
lost tens of thousands of miles of territory, two thousand 
miles of coast, with its harbors and fortifications, and thus 
curtailed largely of the means of defence and commerce, 
will be at the mercy of a een yowes, on its Southern as 
well as its Northern border. e use this language be- 
cause Sumter will never be retaken or restored. 
ure by the Federal government, with that of Fort Pickens, 


isthe only check upon the revolutionists. Let them once 





ts ten- | 


have possession of all the forts upon the gulf coast, as they | 


will then have, and the Southern Confederacy is a Govern- 
ment de facto, thenceforth. The surrender is made on the 


resumption that no blood must be shed to retain it. Fort 


| Pickens must be surrendered also, on the same principle, 


and on the same principle a gun can never be fired or a 
sword drawn for the recovery of them, or either of them, 
by the Federal Government. Say we not rightly then that 
if. Fort Sumter is to be given up, the whole question is vir- 
tually settled, and the American Union, irrevocably des- 
troyed for lack of power to maintain it? 


Tuesduy morning’s dispatches confirmed the rumor, but 
without giving any official announcement. The Tribune 
said : 

According to our Washington Correspondents, it is cer- 
tain that Major Anderson’s command is to be withdrawn 
from Fort Sumter, in accordance with the advice of Gen. 
Scott, who pronounces it a military necessity, and whose 
j To 
re-enforce the garrison would pe an army of 10,000 
men to land and drive the rebels from their batteries. The 


| President has only a few hundred at his disposal, and even 


those cannot be spared from Washington and Fort Monroe. 
Congress declined to give him authority to call out volun- 
teers, and the traitors in the last Administration have dis- 
posed of the regular troops in such a way that months 
must elapse before one third of the force required to re- 
lieve Sumter could be concentrated on the Atlantic sea- 
board. Meantime the garrison is nearly in a —. con- 
dition, and, if not withdrawn, will soon be compelled by 
hunger to capitulate. 


Washington, Monday March 11, 1861:—There is a great 
fever among the Republicans in the city, on account of the 
orders for the retirement of the troops from Fort Sumter. 
Every man is ferocious at the bare idea of such a thing. 
The act is deprecated and denounced in every form of ana- 
thema: yet it is an act in which the Cabinet are compelled 
to be eomparatively passive. They merely follow the 
judgment of Gen. Scott, who advises the evacuation, and of 
course, takes the whole responsibility of the act. But the 
reason of its surrender must not be misunderstood. It is 
done wholly because it cannot now be reenforced before 
the supplies of the garrison are exhausted. 

The rumors about Fort Pickens being given up are en- 
tirely unfounded. This fortress can be reenforced, and it 
will be. 

An extra session of Congress is likely to be seon called, 
to supply the omission of the last, and enable the Adminis- 
tration to assert the authority of the Government. 
policy will probably be to repeal the laws making ports of 
the seceding States ports of foreign entry, and to station 
National vessels thereat, to prevent foreign importations.— 


5. &. P. 


The | 
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The decision to withdraw Major Anderson naturally ex- 
cites much feeling, particularly among the Western dele- 
gations. What effect it may produce upon 
ernments, which looked to the assertion of a 


foreign gov- 

ace 

ed as 

a compu!sory alternative, to which Mr. Lincoln yield- 


at all hazards, remains to be seen. Here, it is 
ed from overwhelming necessity, and because he was pow- 
erless to carry out his own purpose. 

It is supposed, in some quarters, that the withdrawal will 
operate beneficially in conciliating the South, but this opin- 
jon is not shared by reflecting observers. 

It is not easy to reconcile the opinions and statements 
made on the subject. Some writers say that the obstruc- 
tions in Charleston harbor render a naval defence imprac- 
ticable. Yet the British Consul lately notified his govern- 
ment that the obstructions were removed. When Maj. 
Anderson left Fort Moultrie, and went to Fort Sumter, on 
an island, it was said that his new position removed all em 
barassments arising from a land force of insurgents, But, 
now, it is said that 10,000 land troops would be necessary 
to defend him. Up to the time of Mr. Lincoln’s inaugura- 
tion, it was said that provisions could easily be supplied by 
water, and Mr. Buchanan was blamed for not doing it. 
Now it is said that this cannot be done. One reason now 
urged against attempts to retain Fort Sumter is, that it 
would produce a collision, and open a civil war. When 
Buchanan urged the same reason he was called imbecile 
Mr. Lincoln’s administration, it is said, is without the sup- 
port of any act of Congress authorizing and providing fo 
the onset. So also was Mr. Buchanan’s. Mr. Buchanan’s 
policy, which was severely condemned by Republicans, 
was to avoid a collision at all events. Is Mr. Lincoln’s 
policy essentially different in this particular ? 

Gov. Chase, as a member of the Cabinet, is said to- be 
strongly opposed to the evacuation of Fort Sumter. 


The Evacuation of Fort Sumter—The Washington Na- 
tional Republican of Monday has the following paragraph 
concerning Fort Sumter : 

“Late last evening we learned that in a Cabinet meeting 


| on Saturday it was determined to evacuate Fort Sumter. 


If the news is authentic, of which we have no reason to 
doubt, this measure has been taken as one of conciliation to 
the border states. The fort has no strategic importance, and 
it may have been supposed that the yielding of a point of 
pride to South Carolina could very well be afforded a 

at government, would satisfy the country, ly, of 
the pacific policy of the administration, and enable it with- 
out the appearance of goeneion, to be more stringent in the 


| enforcement of the revenue laws.” 


The N. Y. Herald of Tuesday, considers the report of 
the evacuation of Fort Sumter a ruse, to deceive the South- 
erners and throw them off their guard. 


Wednesday Morning’s dispatches, however, go to confirm 


the previous accounts, 
' Special Dispatch to the Tri . 
Washington, Tuesday, March, 12, 1861.—The withdtaw- 
al of the troops from Fort Snmter still engrosses attention 
here, and though the actual order for that purpose may not 
have been issued, it is morally determine upon, and was 
immediately after Major Anderson’s last dispatch, represen- 
ting the condition of his supplies, which have been necessar- 
ily diminishing since the military operations against him 
commenced. 
Correspondence of the 
Washington, Tuesday, March, 12, 1861.—The fompenten 
prevails here that the Cabinet to-day decided on -the issue 
of an order for the evacuation of Fort Sumter, although, of 
course, nothing official is known on the subject. The best 
evidences to which access can be obtained lead me to be- 
lieve it true. 
Correspondence of the World. 
Whatever may be the ultimate decision of the President 
and his Cabinet, it is evident that nothing decisive has been 
done as yet, and the policy to be pursued has not been de- 
veloped, though it seems to be conceded that, as a mili 
necessity, Fort Sumter will be evacuated before the end of 
two weeks. 
Dispatch to the Baltimore American, 
Washington, Monday, March 11.—The battle of the Cab- 
inet has been fought, and Mr. Seward hastriumphed. The 
Cabinet has ordered the withdrawal of Major Anderson 


from Sumter, and thus have destroyed the hope of the Se- 
cessionists to cement in blood the destruction of the Union. 


The question of peace or war seems to have been settled 
in Cabinet, to-day, in favor of the former, after a stormy ses- 
sion, in which Mr. Chase urged the integrity of the ub- 
lican Party as paramount to every other consideration. 
Something with respect to the troops at Fort Sumter had to 


Washington, Monday, March 11.-.-There is no longer | be done, and that without delay, as official information, re- 


any doubt that Maj. Anderson’s command is to be with- 
drawn from Fort Sumter. Gen. Scott decides it to be a 
military necessity, and his judgment determines the ques- 
tion. as it has done some others nearly as delicate. 





| 





} 


ceived yesterday, left no doubt that Major Anderson could 
not hold his position over two weeks longer without addi- 
tional supplies. Thus the issue was forced upon the new 
Administration—reinforcement or withdrawal of the garri- 
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son. The Cabinet met at 11 o’elock and discussed the | 


question until 2 P. M, when it was formerly decided to 
withdraw the troops from Sumter on the ground that Mr. 
Buchanan had left the fort in a condition that rendered its 
reinforcement impossible without a greater sacrifice of life 
than the importance of the position would justify. The de- 
cision has been received by the radical Republicans with 

at disapprobation. Mr. Seward left the Cabinet meet- 
ing and proceeded directly to the Senate Chamber, where 
he was soon surrounded by Mis party friends anxious to 
hetr the result. Fle seemed evidently easy, and conversed 
with more than his usual vivacity. He thinks—now that 
the first important step has been taken in the right direc- 
tion—it will be quite possible to preserve the peace and 
avoid civil war. : 

The understanding this evening is that the evacuation of 
Sumpter is the first movement in the peace policy of Mr. 
Seward, and is made in advance of any demand on the Ad- 
ministration, asa peace offering to the excited South, and 
in acknowledgment of the Union sentiment in the Border 
States. The mode of evacuation is said to be confided to 
- Major Anderson, who is to notify the military authorities 

of South Carolina that on a certain day fixed he shall with- 
draw from Sumter, leaving it in possession of a corporal’s 

rd, merely for the protection of the property. It will 
then remain with the Carolinians as to whether they will 
leave it thus tacitly in the possession of the United States, 
or demand a surrender from the guard, take down the 
American tiag and run up the Palmetto, or rather the sev- 
en stars and stripes. 

The rumor gives much dissatisfaction to the extremists 
of the North, as it does also to the Secessionists. It will 
probably be followed by a refusal to treat with the South- 
ern Commissioners, or to receive them in any other capac- 
ity than private citizens of their respective States. To the 

nion men from the Border States, it gives general satisfac- 
tion, and is regarded as evincing a disposition for conces- 
sion and peace that will strengthen the Union ranks in all 
the Southern States, from the Potomac to the Gulf. The 
Secessionists intimate that it is an uct of cowardice, and the 


Northern extremists hoot the proposition as humbling the | 


nation to the demand of armed traitors. 


Mr. Seward’s policy is that secession will die out if left 
to itself, and all irritating non-essentials avoided by the Gev- 
ernment. He thinks that if the people in the Cotton States 
have no cause to concentrate their animosity against the 
Government at Washington, it will soon develop itself 
against the Government at Montgomery. 


[Whether the evacuation movement, if consumated, should 
be regarded a military necessity, or a diplomatic stratagem 
concocted between the traitors of the North and the trait- 
ors of the South, the people of the North will be called up- 
on to judge. . 

When Buchanan hesitated and faltered, the Republicans 
cried out “imbecility” or “treason.” Scores of thousands 
will, doubtless, repeat the charges against Seward and Lin- 
coln. “With what measure ye mete,” &¢—Ed.] 


Thursday morning. The dispatches from Washington con- 
tinue of the same character. Fort Sumter is to be given up, 
though the official orders are not yet promulgated. A 
feeler seems thus to have been put-out, before hand, »o see 
whether “the party,” and the public will approve or con- 
demn. 

A Cabinet meeting will be held to-day (14th) for the fin- 
al determination of the question of Fort Sumter. All the 
high military and naval officers at Washington agree in 


opinion that Major Anderson cannot be reinforced —\ 
t is 


means at present at the disposal of the Government. 
gaid that the garrison, if withdrawn, will be treated with ci- 


vility at Charleston, and allowed to proceed to the North 
without opposition.— Tribune. 


Very satisfactory— Wonderfully condescending. When the 
Capital is given up, we suppose the President and Cabinet 
-will be treated with similar civility, 


The Herald Correspondent says: At ten o’clock to mor- 
row morning the Cabinet will meet to decide definitely the 
westion of abandoning Fort Sumter. There is not the 
ightest doubt that the formal vote then to be taken will 
sanction what has been informally agreed upon during pre- 
vious sessions as an inevitable necessity. 

The excitement created here by the announcement of an 
impending evacuation is ered subsiding. Advices receiv- 
ed from various portions of the free States indicate that the 
Northern mind has already recognized the unavoidability 
of the abandonment, and that no violent outbursts of opposi- 
tion need be apprehended. ; 

There are no new developments, to-day, respecting the 
mission of the Ministers from the Confederate States. They 
will remain quiet pending the negotiations now going on in 
reference to the evacuation of the Southern forts. They 


were assured to-day, from a high source, thet the adminis- 
tration would, in a few days, take all the troops out of the 
seceded States. 

urge this policy. 


General Scott is understood to warmly 


| grounds of the demands of the Commissioners, they will not 
Jeopard this result, or the peace of the country, apne 
on unessential forms and technicalities. So for the present 
we may expect repose. ' 


, The Herald (editorial) says: 
| ‘The news from Washington this morning is highly impor- 


| tant. The Southern Commissioners are patiently waiting 


understood that they will make no move until they learn 
whether the Southern forts are to be evacuated, and whe- 
ther an attempt is to be made to collect the revenue at the 
Southern ports. Sould the administration decide upon 
making an effort to collect the revenue and blockade the 

rts, the Southern confederacy will, it is understood, 
immediately assume on offensive attitude. In sucha con- 
tingency ior will, it is believed, without delay, march 
upon the federal capital. 

We think it not improbable that The Herald is in the se- 


cret of the Southern policy, and that it correctly reports the 





icy of “pacification,” to be followed by a giving up of all 


80, South Carolina will have conquered the country, as pre- 
dicted by the Liberator, not long since. 

But what if the “pacification,” instead of “killing out” the 
spirit of secession should only embolden the revolutionists 
to attempt seizing the National Capitol? Would not the 
“20,000 troops” now said to be necessary to defend it, in 
ease of re-enforcing Fort Sumter, be equally necessary, 
then ? 

Suppose the rebels to carry Virginia and Maryland with 
them, what should prevent their success ? 

Suppose they should besiege Washington—might there 
| not be a “concession” and “pacification” that should allow 
Messrs. Lincoln, Seward, and company to retain their po- 
sitions, and administer the Government for the oligarchy, 
under the amended Constitution that has been proposed, 
if the Legislatures of three-fourths of the States should 
agree to it? 

What principle should hinder the Southern and the 
Northern conspirators against Liberty from joining hands ? 

Look at the following : 

Senator Douglas’ effort to ascertain the policy of the 

President— Washington, March 13th, 1861. 

The introduction of the resolution of Senator Douglas, call- 
ing upon the administration for information respecting the 
forts and other property within the limits of seceding States, 
is variously interpreted by Republican Senators. His idea is 
to get at the intentions of the administration, with the hope 
of eveloping its policy, and showing that it is one of peace. If 
the resolution is adopted, it will give the President an oppor- 
tunity to state that he has no power to execute the laws, col- 
lect the revenue, or even to naga the public property, and 
that until Congress clothes him with that power it will be 
impossible for the Ss to make war upon any of the 
seceding States.--Corres. of Herald. 

The country would doubtless be glad to preserve peace. 
But are they prepared to give up their free institutions, 
adopt a pro-slavery Constitution, and yield themselves up to 
the dominion of 200,000 slaveholders? The question may 
have to be decided, speedily. 





VIRGINIA AS A MEDIATOR. 


The sovereign State of Virginia proposes, through her 
Convention, to dictate terms of adjustment between the 
Federal Government and the States which claim to have 
seceded fromthe Union. Mr. T. Conrad, from a ma- 
jority of the Committee on Federal Relations, on Saturday, 
{ submitted a report which in substance affirms: 

1, That the Slave States have a perfect right to uphold 








slavery ; 
2. ‘That the Free States have no right to oppose slavery ; 
3. That either slavery must be allowed freely to enter 
, all Federal Territories in competition with Free Labor, or 
| the Territories must be divided between them. 
4, Forts must not be held, nor troops stationed. within 
, any State unless in accordance with the wishes of the rul- 





| the developement of the policy of the adminstration. It is |}, 


! 


programme. And the tone of the dispatches from Wash- | 
ington this week, compel us to suspect that the proposal to | 


| give up Fort Sumter is only a part of amore extensive pol- | of slaves on the high seas. 


4 ° ° a ° . J ° eS 
As the evacuation of the Soathern forts was the main | plainly affirmed and its exercise provided for in the Feder. 


| al soneere re ne 
11. Virginia asks the non-slaveholding States Assent 
the foregoing My pee failing whieh, she will hale 
| 12. Meantime, the seceded States must not be ‘ coerced? 
| nor compelled to obey the laws of the Union. 
| 18. And the seceded States must not attack the F 
| Government, provided it lets them do as they please 
14. The non-seceded Slave States are summoned to 
delegates in Convention at Frankfort, Ky.. on the lag 
| Monday in May next. 
We should call the forgoing setting it up “pretty steep” 
for a Union State; but Gov. Wise makes a dissenting 
| Union report, proposing that Virginia shall demand of the 
| Free States guaranties on the following points : 
1. As toa full recognition of the ri i 
slaves. . ae news African 
2. As to Slavery in the district of Columbia. 
3. As to the powers of the Federal Government over African Slave. 
ry, and the employment of slave labor in the forts, arsenals dock. 
yards, and all places ceded by the states for federal uses, ’ 


4. As to protection against the pretension to lay aad collect excessive dire, 
taxes on slaves. 

5. As to the rendition of fugitive slaves. 

6. As to the protection of the right and comity of transit with slaves 
out the lintits of the States by land or water, aud of the right of cronieene 





7. The protection of the right of citizens of the United States owning slaves 


| to sojourn temporarily with their slaves within the limits of nom slaveholding 


the Southern forts, and abstaining to co!lect the revenue. If | 











ing power in said State. 





served. 
6. There is need of more efficient fugitive slave laws, and | 
more Northern alacrity in slavehunfing. 
| 7. The Federal Constitution must be so amended as to | 


| render it more satisfactory to the slaveholders. 


States 

8. The protection of equality of settloment by owners of slaves, with their 
slave property, on the common Terrilories of the United States. 

9. As to the rights of negroes or free persons of the African race, to all the 
priviliges and immunities of citizens of the several States. 

10. As to the equality of the African race, with the white race in the State: 
where it may reside, and the-protection of that equality by State laws and by 
the laws of the United States. , 

11. As to the better security of the independence of the Judicial Department 
of the Government of the United States, by changiog the mode of Appointing 
the Federal Judges. 

12. As to the protection of the Slaveholding States against the abduction 
their slaves, by repealing such State or Federal laws as may countenance the 
wrong, or by passing such laws by the States, and by the Federal Gover. 
ment, as may be necessary and proper to suppress it. 

13. As to the protection of the domestic tranquility of the people of th 
United States, by suppressing the incendiary blages, associations and 
publications, which bave engendered the l wrongs and hatred whic 








| have rent the Union assunder and now threaten a civll war. 


14. The protection of the public peace, by suppressing societies and indi. 


vidual efforts for the collection of money and other means to invade the States 


or Territories of the Unite 1 States. 

16. And by suppressing all organizations secking and introducing foreign 
aid and influence to incite domestic violence in any of the States or Territores 
of the United States. 

Gov. Wise would allow the Free States all the present year 
in which to furnish the required guaranties ; but he prefers 
that they shuuld finish up the business before Oct. 1. He adds 


| this condition ; 


“That, in the meantime, it be recommended to the people of this comme. 
wealth, in the event the Federal authorities shall, under any pretext what. 
ever, attempt to enforce their claim of jurisdiction over the people of the sece- 
ded States, as by collecting the duties for revenue, or diverting the transit or 
entrance of commerce, or in any other mode, by force of arms, to resist such 
exertion of force by all tte means in their power.’’ 

This is tolerably direct and pointed, as becomes Gov. Wise. 

Three members of the committee propose Secession pure and 
simple. 

e forbear comment on the above Union propositions, furth- 
er than to say that a seem to us to use more words than 
their object requires. e submit that what they really want 
would be far more easily and effectually secured by an amend 
ment of the Federal Constitution to consist of a single clans 
or paragraph as follows : 

“Persons wholly or partially of African or other than Caucasian blood, wh 
may be held as slaves under the laws of any State, shall be r and 
treated as property, the same as horses or hogs, by the laws and authorities 
of every State and Terriory, and shall as such be worked, chastised, tan. 
ported or held at the pleasure of their owners as aforesaid ; and w P 
er resists or demurs to such treatment, shall be held and punished as guil- 
ty of robbery and high treason.”’ ‘ 

Such a Constitutional provision would meet the requirements 
of the exigency ; it would have those merits of directness and 
simplicity which so commended the Crittenden proposition to 
the favor of The Albany Evening Journal —N. Y. Tribune 


We, too, in our turn, submit to the consideration of the 
Tribune, the Albany Evening Journal, the Virginia Co. 
vention, and all concerned, whether the “irrevocable” 
change of the Constitution suggested in President Lincoln's 
Inauguaral address, and previously, in Mr. Seward’ 
speech in the Senate, Jan. 30, and also commended bys 
two-thirds vote of both Houses of Congress; for the action 
of the several State Legislatures, would not effeet the same 
end, in fewer words still, and in language better calculated 
to cheat the people out of their liberties, without alarming 
ing them: namely, 

“That no amendment shall be made to the Constitution, 
which will authorize or give Congress power to abolish o 
interfere with any State, with the domestic institution 
thereof, including that of persons held to servitude by the 
laws of the State. 

The above would commend itself to the Republicans of 


0. An “adjustment” may be had, and the Union pre- | the North, as being strictly a Republican measure, 
| should be preferred by the intense pro-slavery party of the 


South, as being on the platform of Calhoun, McDufiee, 
Hammond, Dew, Leigh, Fitzhugh, &e., &c., unrestricted by 


| any inconvenient and fastidious discrimination of the race 


| 8. The right of State Secession is recognized by Virginia. | and color of the persons to be enslaved.—Ed. Principia. 


9. But it is not clearly affirmed in the Constitution, and | 
|the Federal authorities deem themselves unauthorized to | 
' concede and give effect to it. 


| 10. Wherefore Virginia proposes to have that right | 





PRE Eat — 
North Carolina sternly repudiates secession. ; 
The State of Arkansas has refused to sustain the s+cersio® 

ists. 
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THE PRINCIPIA. 











SS —“i*«éaC LL ANEOUS ITEMS. 
| The Revenue Cutter ‘‘Dodge,"’ is the fifth Cutter taken by 
the secessionists. 
Nashville Banner calle the ».embers of the Southern 
at Montgomery, ‘‘rebels, tyrants and traitore."’ 
ign State of Louisiana has transferred to its own 
» one lately sent from the New-Orleans mint. 
limited funds at the command of the “Southern 
mo it will be important to keep the Cobbs and 
Floyds great way off the Treasury. 
Mr. Burt, the Commissioner of the New York State Kansas 
pelief appropriation of $50,000 has arrived in Kansas, and is 
seed wheat to the farmers. 
line of Liverpoul and Charleston steamsbips 
peeta with much favor om paper, but is not established. 
Charleston has subscribed $100,000 of the $2,000,000 needed. 
Carl Schurz is excluded from the amnesty granted by the 
of Prussia, on the ground that, having aided in the es- 
of a person from prison, his offence was criminal and not 


Charleston bankers have taken $1,500,000 of the $15,000,000 
joan advertised by the cunfederated States. The next best 
thing these gentlemen can do, is to raise the million and a 
half subscribed. 

The Missouri Convention, in session at St. Louis, declares 
tist the Federal Government has committed no overt act, and 
that ‘we have the best government in the world, and intend 
to keep it.”’ ' 

The Constitution of the Southern confederacy received its 

z touches at Montgomery last week. It will be submitted 
to the Convention, (not to the people.) of the reven seceded 


States. 

The Australasian, (Cunard steamer) which left Liverpool for 
this port on the 16th of February, has not yet been heard 
from. Of course great anxiety is felt as to her fate. 

“J, W. F.” editor of the Philadelphia Press? addressed a 

epistle to James Buchanan, in which he reviewed the 
whole course of his administration with extreme severfty. 


President Buchanan was threatened with aseassination in 
Baltimore, four years ago, and he was consequently taken 
through without stopping, three hours in advance of the pro- 
posed time. It is well for this nearly forgotten fact to be re- 
called. 


Mr. Reuben Traveller, of Ottawa, Canada, died last week at 
the age of 80 years. He was present at several of the great 
battles of Nelson, and accompanied Mungo Park in his African 
exploration. He was a native of England. 

The complicity of Sam Houston in the treason of Gen. 
Twiggs, is fully proved by the letter of Houston —N. Y. Tri- 
bune. 


Yet Sam Houston, if we mistake not, was among the Tri- 
bune's acceptable candidates for the Republican or Fusion nom- 
inations'to the Presidency, as were also Crittenden, Bates, and 
Bell Well. We are getting the ‘‘fusion’’ now, and the con- 
fusion. 

The State of Virginia has now, another question before her, 
namely, whether slaves, like other property, shall be taxed 
by the State, or remain exempt, as at present. 

The Commissioners of the seceded States at Washington, are 
waiting to see what is to be the policy of the new Cabinet, be- 
fore proposing negotiations. 

The flag of Mississippi. is said to be a ‘‘white ground, amag- 
nolia tree in the centre, a blue field in the under left hand 
comer, with a white star.in the centre,—the flag to be finished 
with a red border, and with a red fringe at the extremity.” 


The inauguration of Lincoln, makes the eighth ceremony of | 
the kind at which Chief Justice Taney has officiated, having | 
administered the oath of office successively to Presidents Van | 
a Wyler, Polk, Taylor, Fillmore, Pierce, Buchanan and 





The Rev. Dr. Cheever is now in London He will probably 
not return home before June. Meantime, strenuous efforts are 
being made to bring about a reconciliation between parties in | 
the Church of the Puritans In doing this, it will be well to | 
secure peace without compromising the dignity of the Church. 
let everything be done in order. 


A Memphis papershows the way which the cotton of the 
South is beginning to travel. It says: ‘‘the following is the 
shipment of cotton from this point during the week. To Ohio 
River, 6,166 bales; to New Orleans, 2,700 bales; to St. Lonis, 
1240 bales; to Liverpool, 309 bales; to interior points, 40 bales, 
total, 10,455. 

There is to be secretly propagated at Rome, a weekly journal | 

ing the unity and independence of Italy. It will have | 
for its motto the following extract from a recent speech of Ca-' 
vour : ‘‘We wish to make of this eternal city, in which twenty 
five centuries have deposited their monuments of glory, the | 
splendid capital of the new Italian kingdom.” 

The Washington Star says: ‘‘The officers, detectives, and 
police, have been rather active lately in enforcing the Fugitive | 
Slave law in this District. Within a few days several fugitives 
from Maryland and Virginia, have been recaptured and re- | 

or are now awaiting the orders of their masters. 

The receipts of the New York Kansas Relief Committee, for | 
the week ending Friday March 8th, was $9,296,838. Several | 
new cases of death by exposure and starvation have been com- | 

- New relief epots are being established at differ- 
— in the State, which will greatly facilitate the supply | 
to the sufferers. 





The Southern Confideracy have discovered that the seceding” 
€ 8 postal service, exceeded the revenues by the enormous | 
sum of $1,060,595,83. The 
to % po td more than double the rates of 
Post according to distance, atid to 


uce the number of 


The bill ‘‘to promote the progress of the useful arts’’ passed 
ust before the adjournment of the last Congress, is radical and 
important, It changes and improves the patent law in many 
most essential particulars. Its most important provision is, 
that all patents hereafter granted, ehall remain in force seven- 
teen years from date of issue, and all extensions of such pat- 
ents are thereby prohibited. wa 


By a recent arrival at New Orleans, we learn that formal ap- 
plication had been made to the government of Honduras, to 
pérmit the removal of the remains of the late filibuster Walk- 
er, to the United States. The reply was that the minister of 
the Republic now at Washington, had been fully instructed on 
the subject, and all applicatious must be made through him. 


Fawily Miscellany. 


From Harper’s Magazine. 
THE QUAKER WIDOW. 


BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Thee finds me in the garden, Hannah—come in! Tis kind of thee 
To wait until the Friends were gone, who came to comfort me. 
The still and quiet company a peace may give, indeed, 

But blessed is the single heart that comes to us in need. 








Come, sit thee down! "Here is the bench where Benjamin would sit 
On First-day afternoon, in spring, and hear the swallows flit. 

He loved to smell the sprouting box, and hear the pleasant bees 
Go humming round the lilacs and through the apple-trees. 


I think he loved the spring : not that he cared for flowers—most men 
Think such things foolishness—but we were first “ey then ; 
One spring : the next he spoke his mind, the third I was his wife, 
And in spring (it happened so) our children entered life. 


He was but seventy-five: I did not think to lay him yet, 

In Kennett grave-yard, where at Monthly Meeting first we met. 
The Father’s mercy shows in this: ’tis better I should be 
Picked out to bear the heavy cross—alone in age—than he. 


We've lived together fifty years; it seems but one long day, 
One quiet Sabbath of the heart, till he was called away ; 

And as we bring from meeting time a sweet contentment home, 
So, Hannah, I have store of peace for all the days that come. 


I mind (for I can tell thee now) how hard it was to know, 
IfI had heard the spirit right, that told me I should go ; 

For father hada deep concern upon his mind that day, 

But mother spake for Benjamin—she knew what best to say. 


Then she was still; they sat awhile ; atlast she spoke again, 

“The Lord incline thee to the right!”’ and ‘Thou shalt have him Jane!’ 
My father said,I cried. Indeed, ’twas not the least of shocks, 

For Benjamin was Hicksite, and Father Orthodox. 


I thought of this, ten years ago, when daughter Ruth we lost ; 

Her husband’s of the world, and yet I could not see her crossed. 

She wears, thee knows, the gayest gowns; she hears a hireling 
priest— 

Ah, dear! the cross was ours; her life’s a happy one, at least. 


Perhaps she’ll wear a plainer dress when she’s as old as I— 
Would thee believe it, Hannah? once_I felt temptation nigh! 
My wedding gown was ashen silk, too simple for my taste ; 
I wanted lace around the neck, and a-ribbon at the waist. 


How strange it seemed to sit with him upon the women’s side ! 

I did not dare to lift my eyes; I felt more fear than pride, 

Till, ‘‘in the presence of the Lord,’’ he said, and then there came 
A holy strength upon my heart, and I could say the same. 


I used to blush when he came near, but then I showed no sign ; 
With all the meeting looking on, I held his hand in mine. 

It seemed my bashfulness was gone, now I was his for life ; 
Thee knows the feeling Hannah—thee too has been a wife. 


A home we rode, I saw no fields look half so green as ours; 
The woods were coming into leaf, the meadows full of flowers ; 
The neighbors met us in the lane, and every face was kind— 
’Tis strange how lively everything comes back upon my mind! 


I see, as plain as thee sits there, the wedding-dinner spread, 

At our own table we were guests, with father at the head, 

And Dinah Passmore helped us both—’twas she stood up with me, 
And Abner Jones with Benjamin—and now they’re gone, all three! 


It is not right to wish for death; the Lord disposes best; | 
His spirit comes to quiet hearts, and fits them for His rest ; 
And that He halved our little flock was merciful, I see ; 
For Benjamin has two in heaven, and two are left with me. 


Eusebius never cared to farm—twas not his call, in truth, 

And I must rent the dear old place, and go to daughter Ruth. 
Thee’ll say her ways are not like mine—young people nowadays 
Have fallen sadly off, I think, from all the good old ways. 


But Ruth is still a Friend at heart; she keeps the simple tongue, 
The cheerful, kindly nature we loved when she was young; 
And it was brought upon my mind, remembering her, of late, 

That we on dress and outward things perhaps lay too much weight. 


T once heard Jesse Kersey say a spirit clothed with grace, 
And pure almost as angels are, may have a homely face ; 
And dress may be of less account ; the Lord will look within; 
The soul it is that testifies of righteousness or sin. 


Thee muxn’t be too hard on Ruth; she’s anxious I should go, 
And she will do her duty as a daughter should, I know. 

‘Tis hard to change so late in life, but we must be resigned ; 
The Lord looks down contentedly upon a willing mind. 


. 
- —e or 
For the Principia, 


TALK WITH THE LITTLE FOLKS.. 
Dear Children : 


Perhaps some of you may think it strange that I should 


p having departed, they have | say so much to you about civil government, and your du- 
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Who knows but that Witure will be President of the 
United States,some day? And if so, then he will need to 
understand all about the objects and proper business of 
civil government, and how to administer it so as to please 
God, and benefit his fellow-citizens. And vow is the time 
to form correct views, in régard to this subject. 

Ah Mary, why that smile? Do you think the idea vis- 
ionary? Who dreamed, two years since, that Abraham 
Lincoln would be President of the United States? yet so it 
is, 
| And now, Mary, who knows but that bewitching smile, 











that gentle good nature, that earnest fidelity to all that is 
| good, and that loving heart of yours, may captivate Wu.- 


Lie’s heart, and you become his honored bride, and conse- 
quently be called upon to preside at the White House? 


Then you will need to understand this subject, that you 
may counsel and cheer your husband, in the discharge of 
his responsible duties. 

And perhaps Cuar.te will be Vice-President, and take 
NELLI£ with him to the National Capitol. Waiter may 
be called to the Senate, Joun to the house of Representa- - 
tives, and Tuomas to the bench of the Supreme Court. 
And they may select some of these girls, with bright eyes, 
rosy cheeks, faithful and loving hearts, to be their bosom 
companions. And they all will need to understand the 
principles and object of civil government. Water and 
Joun, with their associates, should remember that it-will 
be their appropriate business to make all needful rules and 
regulations for. the protection of each individual in the 
employment of all their rights ; also for the protection and 
encouragement of virtue, intelligence, morality and right- 
eousness, to affix adequate penalties for the violation of 
law, aud to provide for the maintenance of Government. 

It will be the duty of Wiit1e to approve of all enact- 
ments which he believes will please God, and benefit his 
fellow creatures. It will also be his duty to see that the 
laws are faithfully and impartially enforced, to exercise a 
general supervision over the affairs of State, and to make 
such suggestions to the Legislative department, as he may 
think demands their attention. 

’ It will be the duty of Tuomas to give an impartial hear- 
ing to all alledged violations of law, and to decide them 
according to their true merits, without fear or favor. 

Also, to decide on the validity of law, and set aside those 








enactments that conflict -with the requirements of God, on 
| the Constitution of the United States. 

| Waxrer. Must all laws be just and righteous in their 
| provisions, and prove a tefror to evil doers, in order to be 


| valid? 


Yes, justice is a necessary element of law. And those~ 
that give countenance to injustice, from any consideration, . 


| are most fearfully criminal. 
| Think of it, oh ye compromisers ; the Lord yet reigneth ! 


Affectionately yours, 
Deacon T—. 
Marte Cortacr, March 4, 1861. 
a ee 
LIFE EVERYWHERE. 


Under this caption a deeply interesting and instructive © 
article makesits appearance in the Cornhill Magazine. How 
mysterious the world we live in! How it teems with life! 
What lessons it teaches of creative skill and providential 
superintendence! But.read the article : 

Life everywhere! The air is crowded with birds—beua- 
tiful, tender, intelligent birds, to whom life is a song and a 
thrilling anxiety—the anxiety of love. The air is swarming 
with insects—those little animated miracles. The waters 
are peopled with innumerable forms—from the animaleule, 
so small that one hundred and fifty millions of them would 
not weigh a grain, to the whale, so large that it seems an 
island as it sleeps upon the waves. The bed of the sea is 
alive with polypes, carps, star-fishes, and with shell-animal- 
cules. The rugged face of the rock is scarred by the silent 
boring of soft creatures, and blackened with countless mus- 
cles, barnacles, and limpets. 

Life everywhere! on the earth, in the earth, crawling, 
creeping, burrowing; boring, leaping, running. If the 
sequestered coolness of the wood tempt us to saunter into 
its checkered shade, we are saluted by the numerous din of 
insects, the twitter of birds, the scrambling of squirrels, the 





—from five | ties in relation to it. But pause a little, and let us consid- 


This is an age of progress. | er. 


startled rush of unseen beasts, all telling how populous is 
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this seeming solitude. If we pause before a tree, or plant, | eloped with her lover. Were a young lady to go through | interests have suffered from your devotion to the public 


our cursory and half abstracted glance detects a colony of | one of our villages in a series of leaps like that, and were 
various inhabitants. We pluck a flower, and in its bosom | she to require her lovers to follow in her footsteps, it is to | dren, the gift I offer. You will learn my name when T 


we see many a charming insect busy in its appointed labor. | be feared that she would die single.— Atlantic Monthly. 


We pick up a fallen leaf, and if nothing is visible on it, | 
there is probably the trace of an insect larva hidden in its | 
The drop of dew 


tissue, and awaiting their development. 
upon this leaf will probably contain its animals, under the 
microscope. The same microscope reveals that the blood- 
rain suddenly appearing on bread, and awakening super- 
stitious terrors, is nothing but a collection of minute animals 
(Monas prodigosa); and that the vast tracts of snow which 
are reddened in a single night, owe their color to the mar- 
velous rapidity in reproduction of a minute plant (Protaccus 
fiivalis). The very mold which covers our cheese, our 
bread, our jam, or our ink, and disfigures our damp walls, 
is nothing but a collection of plants. The many colored 
fire which sparkles on the surface of a summer sea ut night, 
as the vessel plows her way, or which drips from the oars 
in lines of jeweled light, is produced by millions of minute 


: 
animals. 
| —- > > @ 


PHYSICAL TRAINING OF GIRLS. 


This is the most momentous health-problem with which 
we have to deal, to secure the proper physical advantages 
of civilization for American women. Without this there 
can be no lasting progress. The Sandwich Island proverb 


Says: 


‘“‘ If strong be the frame of the mother, 
Her sons shall make laws for the people.’’ 


But in this country, it is scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that every man grows to maturity surrounded by a circle 
of invalid female relatives, that he, later, finds himself the 
husband of an invalid wife and the parent of invalid daugh- 
ters, and that he comes at last to regard invalidism, as 
Michelet coolly declares, the normal condition of that sex— 
as if the Almighty did not know how to create a woman. 
This, of course, spreads a gloom over life. When I look at 
the morning throng of school-girls in summer, hurrying 
through every street, with fresh, young faces, and vesture 
of lilies, duly curled and straw-hatted and booted, and turn- 
ad off as patterns of perfection by proud mammas—is it not 
sad to me to think that all this young beauty must one day 
fade and die? for there are spheres of life beyond this 
2arth, I know, and the soul is good to endure through more 
than one ; the sadness isin the unnatural nearness of the 
decay, to foresee the living death of disease that is waiting 
close at hand for so many, to know how terrible a proportion 
of those fair children are walking unconsciously into a 
weary, wretched, powerless, joyless, useless maturity, 
Among the myriad triumphs of advancing civilization, there 
seems but one formidable danger, and that is here. 

It can not be doubted, however, that the peril will pass 
by, with advancing knowledge. In proportion to our na- 
tional recklessness of danger is the promptness with which 
remedial measures are adopted, when they at last become 
indispensable. In the meantime, we must look for proofs 
of the physical resources of women into foreign and even 
into savage lands. When an American mother tells me 
with pride, as occasionally happens, that her daughter can 
walk two miles and back without great fatigue, the very 
boast scems a tragedy ; but when ene reads that Oberea, 
queen of the Sandwich Islands, lifted Captain Wallis over 
a marsh as easily as if he had been a little child, there is a 
slight sense of consolation. Brunhilde, in the “Nibelungen,” 
binds her offending lover with her girdle and slings him up 
to the wall. Cymburga, wife of Duke Ernest of Lithuania, 
could crack nuts between her fingers, and drive nails into a 
wall with her thumb; whether she ever got her husband 
under it is not recorded. Let me preserve from oblivion 
the renown of my Lady Butterfield, who, about the year 1700 
at Wanstead, in Essex, (England,) thus advertised: “This 


is to give notice to my honored masters and ladies and lov- | 


ing friends, that my Lady Butterfield gives a challenge to 
ride a horse, or leap a horse, or run a foot, or hollo, with 
any woman in England seven years younger, but not a day 
older, because I won’t undervalue myself, being now 74 
years of age.” Nor should be left unrecorded the highborn 
Scottish damsel whose tradition still remains at the Castle 
of Huntingtower, in Scotland, where two adjacent pinnacles 
still mark the Maiden’s Leap. She sprang from battlement 
to battlement, a distance of nine feet and four inches, and 
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LITTLE GEORGIE’S PRAYER. 
Little Georgie, an interesting boy of four summers, had 
been taught by his mother to pray, and she had often told 


! 
| 


weal. Do not scruple to accept, for the sake of your chil. 


| dead, and you will probably learn it soon, for Tam already 


old.” The Emperor decided that there was no reasog 


him that to pray toGod was to talk to him, and tell him | 


just what he wanted. At night, after he had repeated the 


Lord’s prayer, he was accustomed to make a short prayer | 
_drugging, have ruined the health and destroyed the fiy, 


of his own, in which his childish wants were expressed in 
his own words. Though Georgie was generally a very good 


boy, and loved his parents most tenderly, yet it sometimes | 


happened that he needed correction ; for, like all children, 
he liked to have his own way. 

One day, being unwilling to yield to his nther’s wishes, 
she was obliged to punish him, for she did not wish her lit- 
tle boy to grow up a wicked and unruly son. At night, 
when it was time for him to repeat his prayer, he could not 
forget his naughty actions ; and, as he had been taught, he 
talked to God about it, in the following manner, feeling all 
the while very serious, though his language was so child- 
ish: “O Lord! bless Georgie, and make him a good boy ; 
and don’t let him be naughty again, never ; no, never, be- 
cause you know when he is naughty he sticks to it so!” 

Would it not be well for some of my little readers to make 
use. of “Georgie’s prayer ?” 
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NEVER TELL A LIE. 


How simply and beautifully has Abdel Kader, of Ghilon, 
impressed us with the love of truth in a story of his child- 
hood. After stating the vision which made him entreat of 
his mother to go to Bagdad, and devote himself to God, he 
thus proceeds: 

I informed her of what I had seen, and she wept: then, 
taking out eighty dinars, she told me, as I had a brother, 
half of that was all my inheritance ; she made me swear, 
when she gave it to me, never to tell a le, and afterward 
bade me farewell, exclaiming, “Go, my son, I consign you 
to God ; we shall not meet until the day of judgment.” 

I went on well, till I came near Hamandai, when our 
Kafilah was plunderd by sixty horsemen. One fellow asked 
me “what I had got?” 

“ Forty dinars,” said I, “are sewed under my garments.” 

The fellow laughed, thinking, no doubt, I was joking 
with him. 

“What have you got ?” said ancther. 

I gave him the same answer. When they were dividing 
the spoil, I was called to an eminence where the chief 
stood. 

“What property have you got, my little fellow ?” said 
he. 

“T have told two of your people already,” said I. “I have 
forty dinars sewed in my garments.” 

He ordered them to be ripped open, and found my money. 

“ And how came you,” said he, in surprise, “‘to declare so 
openly, what had been so carefully concealed ?” 

“ Because,” I replied, “I will not be false to my mother, 
to whom I promised I never will tell a lie.” 

“ Child,” said the robber, “hast thou such a sence of duty 
to thy mother, at thy years, and I am insensible, at my age, 
of the duty I owe tomy God? Give me thy hand, inno- 
cent boy,” he continued, “that I may swear repentance upon 
it.” 

He did so. 
scene. 

“ You have been our leader in guilt,” said they, to their 
chief, “be the same in the path to virtue.” 

And they instantly, at his order, made restitution of the 
spoil, and vowed repentance, on his hand. 
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His followers were alike struck with the 


A Russian funetionary, of high rank, of St. Petersburg, 
who has taken a very active part in bringing about the 
emancipation of the serfs, and is well known for the liber- 


ality of his opinions, received, a few weeks since, a large | 


packet, carefully sealed, containing shares in the Russian 
stocks to the value of 50,000 roubles, and an annoymous 
letter, praying him to accept the gift, from one who respec- 
ted and admired him for the eminent services he had render- 
ed to the country, and especially to the cause of emancipa- 


tion. “I am rich,” said the writer, “whereas your private 








a gift so delicately offered should be refused. “ 
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HOW TO PRESERVE HEALTH, 
Medicine will never remedy bad habits.” It js utterly 
futile to think of living in gluttony, intemperance, and med; 
cine. Indulgence of tie appetite, indiscriminate dosip 





of more persons than famine or pestilence. If you Will take 
advice, you will become regular in your habits, eat and dria} 
only wholesome things, sleep on a mattress, and retire ay 
rise very regularly. Make afree use of water, to purify th 
skin, and when sick take counsel of the best physiciay you 
know, and follow nature.—Golden Rule. 
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HOW TO RELIEVE CHOKED CATTILE,. 

Put one arm over the neck, so as to have one hand q 
each side, find the substance that the animal is choked with 
then place your thumb below it on each side, and shoye j; 
gently up into the mouth. I have relieved a great many 
choked cattle for myself and neighbors, and never found , 
case but I succeeded in. One case I had where the aning) 
would not take it into the mouth when it was shoved wy 
in that case we put a ring into the mouth, and another pep. 
son easily teok out the offending substance while I held ity 


to the swallow. 
> —--r ~< 


A cynical writer asks, “When will women cease to mak 
fools of themselves ?” Probably when men cease to admin 
and love fools more than women of sense. 

> —--r- =< ; 

Can any one tell how it is that a man who is too poor » 
pay ten cents a week for a good newspaper, is able to pay 
fifteen cents a day, for tobacco and cigars, to say nothing of 
an occzsional drink ?—Exzchange Paper. 

We should like to ask a similar question. How is it tha 
a man who lives in an elegant mansion, dines luxuriously, 
and entertains much gay company, is too poor to pay tw 
cents a week for a paper that he praises immeasurably! 
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